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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


Hes “Telling It for the Marines” these 
days, that storm-tried veteran of the news- 
room, Maj. Meigs O. Frost, ace New Or- 
leans newspaperman who last year re- 
ceived Sigma Delta Chi’s Distinguished 
Service Award for the part he played in 
raising the roof on the stench of Lou- 
isiana politics and starting the Huey Long 
machine on its way to the political junk- 
pile. 

Maj. Frost, as public relations officer 
for the Southern Recruiting Division, with 
headquarters in New Orleans, has been 
on active service since June 26, 1941, the 
Times-Picayune having granted him a 
leave of absence “for the duration.” On 
the week of his 59th birthday, by the way, 
he went before a Navy medical board 
“stripped to the hide like a country boy 
coming up to enlist as a buck private” and 
came out classified as physically fit for 
active duty. 

The Southern Recruiting Division com- 
prises the 11 states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Texas. 


You be interested, we believe, in 
the way he tackled his job. 

“We started building a newspaperman’s 
news and feature service inside the Ma- 
rine Corps,” Maj. Frost relates, “with a 
pledge to every editor in the division that 
we wouldn’t burden him with bunk, but 
feed him news and features, and special- 
ize on news of the home-town boy in the 
home-town papers, wherever the home- 
town Marine was, all over the world. 

“As a result, we’ve had thousands of 
columns of what used to be called ‘pub- 
licity’ for the Marines in the South. I 
call it news—for I’m damned if Ill spend 
a lifetime on newspapers, and then be- 
come a press agent, even for the Marines! 

“We've got 2,723 newspapers to serve 
out of this office in those 11 states; 434 
dailies, 2,201 weeklies, and 88 semi- 
weeklies, so this is a fairly busy desk. 
And I’m hoping the desk has something 
to do with the fact that our division, 
fourth of four in number of states; third 
of four in population, containing only 20 
per cent of the population of the United 
States, consistently has been recruiting 
an average of 38 per cent of ALL the 
United States Marines enlisting in the 
continental United States. We’ve brought 
in more recruits than the great Eastern, 
Central and Western Divisions so long 
that it has become routine.” 


N OW, here’s something of particular in- 
terest to you younger newspapermen who 
[Concluded on page 19] 
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Irving Dilliard 


Mr. Dilliard, of the editorial page staff of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity. He will preside over the 
convention sessions. 


Byron Price 


Executive news editor of the Associated 
Press, Mr. Price is one of the outstanding 
newspapermen who will appear on the con- 
vention program. He will speak at 
the annual banquet. 





Elmo Scott Watson 


Mr. Watson, editor of Publishers’ Auxiliary 
and immediate Past President of Sigma Delta 
Chi, will preside over the sessions of the 
Executive Council during the 
New Orleans meeting. 


SDX Meets in New Orleans Nov.12-16 





Byron PRICE, executive news editor 
of the Associated Press, will headline the 
professional program of the Sigma Delta 
Chi national convention to be held No- 
vember 12 to 16 in New Orleans at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. Mr. Price, and Dr. Hu 
Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, will speak Saturday evening, No- 
vember 15, at the convention banquet. 

Other prominent men in the news- 
paper, magazine, and radio news fields 
will speak Friday. They include Richard 
L. Wilson, Washington correspondent for 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune and 
Minneapolis papers; Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
editor, the Missouri Historical Review 
and chairman of the Sigma Delta Chi 
Historical Sites in Journalism commit- 
tee; Major Bruce McCoy, manager, the 
Louisiana Press Association; Prof. Charles 
L. Allen, assistant dean and director of 
research, Medill School of Journalism; 
Osburn Zuber, assistant editor, the Bir- 
mingham News; and others yet to be an- 
nounced. 

The Louisiana State University under- 
graduate chapter, official host to the fra- 
ternity’s twenty-sixth national meeting, 
will be assisted by professional members 
of the organization in New Orleans. The 
active direction of arrangements is in 
the hands of the following committee- 
men: 

Prof. C. R. F. Smith, faculty adviser of 
the LSU chapter, chairman; Robert Den- 
ley, president, LSU chapter; Prof. M. G. 
Osborn, head, LSU School of Journalism; 
George W. Healy, Jr., managing editor, 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune; Major 
Bruce McCoy, manager, Louisiana Press 
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By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary, 
Sigma Delta Chi 


Association; Major James E. Crown, edi- 
tor, the New Orleans States; Donald H. 
Higgins, managing editor, the New Or- 
leans Item; Charles P. Manship, Sr., edi- 
tor and publisher, the Baton Rouge State 





St. Ann Street, in the heart of the old French 
quarter in New Orleans, will be one of the 
many historic spots visited by convention 
delegates and visitors. 


Times and Morning Advocate; Burton L. 
Hotaling, professor of journalism, Tulane 
University department of journalism; 
Major Meigs Frost, U. S. Marine Corps, 
on leave from the New Orleans Times 
Picayune; and Herman B. Deutsch, the 
New Orleans Item. 

The convention will open Wednesday 
evening with a smoker sponsored by the 
Tulane University department of jour 
nalism, following registration of delegates 
and members in the afternoon. A num 
ber of New Orleans’ prominent news 
papermen and other writers will be pre 
sented at the smoker. 

Governor Sam Jones of Louisiana and 
Professor Osborn will extend welcomes 
Thursday morning following the formal 
organization of the convention. Aubrey 
Murray of the Times-Picayune will de 
liver the keynote address. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to 
a session for undergraduate chapter rep 
resentatives. All phases of chapter ac 
tivity will be considered in this session, 
to be presided over by Palmer Hoyt, pub 
lisher of the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, 
and vice-president in charge of under 
graduate affairs. No formal program has 
been arranged for Thursday evening, in 
order to permit convention-goers to tour 
the city’s points of interest. 

The professional sessions, during which 
speakers will discuss many phases of 
journalism, will be held Friday. At the 
morning session Osburn Zuber, assistant 
editor of the Birmingham News will dis 
cuss “The Newspaper as a Public Serv 
ant.” Floyd Shoemaker, editor of the 
Missouri Historical Review, will speak of 
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They Will Help Make Sigma Delta Chi 





Charles P. Manship 


Mr. Manship, editor and publisher of the 
Baton Rouge State-Times and Morning Advo- 
cate, will be host at a complimentary 
luncheon. 


“The Newspaper Editor As a Historian.” 
The field of radio news reporting will be 
discussed by a representative of one of 
the national chains, and another speaker 
will deal with the problems of the press 
encountered in reporting on today’s cru- 
cial national affairs. 

The Friday luncheon, which will be 
open to members of New Orleans civic 
groups, will feature a national figure from 
Washington as speaker. 

During the afternoon session, Richard 
L. Wilson, Washington correspondent for 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune and 
Minneapolis papers, will describe the 
problems of news coverage in the na- 
tion’s capital. Major Bruce McCoy of the 
Louisiana Press Association will relate 
trends in the weekly newspaper field, and 
Prof. Charles L. Allen will discuss his 
work in research in newspaper reading. 
Another speaker, yet to be obtained, will 
present a constructive critical analysis of 
newspapers. 

Members registered for the meeting 
will be guests at dinner Friday evening 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune and 
States. The dinner will be held in one of 
New Orleans’ famous restaurants, and the 
program will include introductions of and 
talks by a number of prominent Southern 
authors and newspaper people. 

Saturday the convention will be moved 
to Baton Rouge. The party will leave the 
Roosevelt Hotel at 7:00 a. m. by chartered 
bus. A tour of the state’s capital and the 
LSU campus will be made prior to a 
luncheon in the university’s faculty club. 
Charles P. Manship, Sr., publisher of the 
Baton Rouge State Times and Morning 
Advocate, will be host at the luncheon. 

Following the luncheon, the delegates, 
officers, and other members will be guests 
of the University and the host chapter at 





Robert Denley 


President of the Louisiana State University 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, convention host, 
Bob might introduce some of the 
Southern belles. 


the LSU-Auburn football game. The party 
will board the busses for the return to 
New Orleans immediately after the foot- 
ball game. 

The traditional convention banquet— 
the highlight of the convention—will be 
held Saturday evening, with Mr. Price as 
the speaker. Dr. Hu Shih, a writer of 
distinction in China, will discuss news- 
paper work in China and the national 
problems of the republic. 

The fraternity’s Distinguished Service 
awards for general reporting, editorial 
writing, editorial cartooning, Washington 
and Foreign correspondence, radio news- 
writing, research in journalism, and 
courage in journalism, will be announced 
and presented at the banquet. The un- 
dergraduate awards in the student news- 
paper contest, undergraduate photogra- 
phy contest, chapter efficiency and pro- 


Welcome 


in the Southland 





George W. Healy, Jr. 


Mr. Healy, treaasurer of the Times-Picayune 
Publishing Co., The Times Picayune and the 
States will be hosts at a dinner. 


fessional achievement, will be presented 
to representatives of the winning chap 
ters and newspaper, and individuals. 

The convention will close Sunday noon 
following the performance of the Service 
of Remembrance in honor of deceased 
members, completion of business, and the 
election and installation of national offi- 
cers. 

Members oi the Louisiana Press Asso 
ciation are being invited to attend the 
Friday professional sessions, as are all 
New Orleans newspapermen. 

A party of delegates, officers, and other 
members is being organized to leave Chi 
cago on the Illinois Central. 

Hotel reservations should be sent di- 
rect to the Roosevelt. Information re- 
garding the program may be obtained 
from the fraternity’s national headquar- 
ters. 





The Place d’Armes, now known as Jackson Square, is one of the many interesting places to be 
visited in New Orleans. It had its beginning when New Orleans was founded in 1718. 
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Sooner or Later You Will Gravitate to the Savoy If You’re 


Looking for News 
in London— 


By CHARLES A. SMITH 


InxevrraBty. as World War II enters 
its third year, London’s swagger Savoy 
Hotel is becoming the center of life for 
the small body of American correspond- 
ents reporting the conflict from the Brit- 
ish capital. 

The reasons are many: The Savoy is 
one of the few strongly-built and com- 
fortable hotels still open. It is within a 
few minutes of Fleet Street, the local 
“Newspaper Row” where 95 per cent of 
American newspapermen have their of- 
fices. It has stood up well to heavy bomb- 
ing. The hotel is one of the few places 
left in London where food is good and 
fairly plentiful, if expensive. It manages 
to find waiters who know how to serve a 
plate of soup or pour a glass of wine. 

And, of prime importance from the cor- 
respondent’s point of view, it is the place 
where sooner or later he is bound to run 
across virtually every important person 
left in the town. 

It is only natural, therefore, that the 
life of the average correspondent today 
seemingly is divided between his office, 
his daily assignments, contacts and meet- 
ings, and the Savoy. Many of the corre- 
spondents both live and work at the hotel. 
Certain of its rooms, its bar, and its res- 
taurant have become the common ground 
on which virtually every correspondent, 
every evening of the week, meets to yarn 
about the day’s work, to indulge in remi- 
niscences about the “good old days” in 
any one of a dozen of the world’s capitals, 
and sometimes to engage in a little good- 
humored horseplay. 


Ar the height of the bombing last win- 
ter, the local bureau of the New York 
Times moved en bloc to the Savoy. Today 


the bureau is housed in a suite on the 
lower floor, with steel shutters at the win- 
dows, desks, telephones. filing cabinets. 
and the other paraphernalia of newspaper 
work cluttering the elegently decorated 
rooms, and a telephone switchboard, tele- 
printers, and other mechanism housed in 
what was formerly a small spare bedroom. 

Bob Post, chief of the bureau, Craig 
Thompson and others on the Times staff 
are familiar figures around the hotel. 
Bob shares with Larry Rue, London cor 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune, the 
honor of being the oldest inhabitant of 
the hotel, as far as the correspondents’ 
corps is concerned. Larry, who hides a 
keen newspaper brain behind an outward 
appearance of harmlessness, is one of the 
best-loved American newspapermen in 
the town, has scores of friends from Cab- 
inet ministers to bell boys, and has been 
called the “world’s guest” because of his 
habit of starting his dinner at one table 
and shifting to perhaps half a dozen other 
tables, for conversation and banter, dur 
ing the course of the meal. 

Quentin Reynolds, ace writer for Col 
lier’s Weekly magazine, is another of 
those who holds court at the Savoy. His 
huge bulk and fund of good stories are 
prominent whenever the newspapermen 
get together, and many a correspondent 
owes a debt to “Quent” for his habit of 
bringing very important people into din- 
ner and sharing them at the coffee-and- 
drinks stage with all who like to gather 
‘round. 

The full list of American foreign cor- 
respondents living at the hotel would take 
in every outfit represented in London. 
Included among them are Earl Reeves, 


. chief of the INS bureau in London; Carey 








Cuaries A. SMITH, dean of the London bureau of Inter- 
national News Service, who has been associated with every 
major news break in England and Europe for the last two dec- 
ades, has painted unforgettable pictures for Quill readers of 
news gathering in London in war times, and of Lisbon, “Europe's 
Only Open Door,” in previous articles. This month he relates the 
story of the Savoy Hotel’s becoming the news center of Britain. 

Smith began his long and brilliant career with INS in 1921 
after serving in the London offices of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and the New York Times. He became acting chief of 
the London bureau of INS in 1938 and subsequently its head. 
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Charles A. Smith 


Longmire and Joe Evans, of the New York 
Herald Tribune bureau; Hugh O’Connor, 
of American magazine; Drew Middleton, 
of Associated Press, John Whittaker, of 
the Chicago Daily News. And it is a curi 
ous fact that the majority of those corre 
spondents who do not live at the hotel 
may be seen in the Savoy almost any eve 
ning, yarning with the bunch, entertain 
ing some notability, or just getting a good 
meal for a change. 

The discerning onlooker, any evening 
of the week, can easily discover whether 
the news is running big, or whether it is 
a quiet night in Fleet Street. Dull 
nights find the Savoy restaurant liberally 
sprinkled with members of the American 
correspondents’ corps. Hot news in Fleet 
Street means a corresponding decline in 
American newsmen’s patronage. 

And the well-informed in the capital 
have not been slow to discover that the 
Savoy has become the place to go and to 
be seen in the capital. Actors, actresses, 
authors, business men, high-ranking Serv 
ice officers, lobbyists, Cabinet ministers 
all may be met within the hotel, in the 
restaurant or the bar. 


Eprrors of English newspapers, their 
star reporters, and their columnists also 
have re-discovered the Savoy as a meet 
ing-place. Arthur Christiansen, brilliant 
young editor of the Daily Express; Bob 
Prew, former Hearst representative in 
London and now editor of the London 
Daily Mail; Daily Herald editor, Percy 
Cudlipp; Evening Standard city editor 
Ronnie Hyde—they and a dozen more 
English newspaper stalwarts may be seen 
in the hotel most evenings. Some of them 
live there. 

As more and more American corre 
spondents have gone to the Savoy to live, 
to eat, or to yarn, it is perhaps only 
natural that the hotel and the American 

[Concluded on page 19) 








The News May Be Good, Bad or Worse, This Desk Man 





Lloyd V. Gustafson 


Who describes Dean Stewart's unusual 
journalistic effort. 


Records in Daily Rhyme 
Grim Story of His Time 


By LLOYD V. GUSTAFSON 


stant demand for presenting highlights of 
events in concise, euphemistic terms, dog- 
gerel is tops, Stewart believes. 

“Make it savory and pleasing if possible 
in presenting this war news,” he contends. 
“This wholesale murder is horrible. Gad, 
it’s rotten. 

“Doggerel permits a bit of light treat- 
ment of this stuff. Further, poetry is like 
music and everybody likes music,” says 
Dean as he taps another metric verse. 

As foreign news editor, Stewart handles 
the bulk of dispatches from the far-flung 
war fronts and capitals of the world. Im- 
mediately after the regular editions have 
cleared, he turns to his “poetic piece for 
the day.” Proofs of stories serve as ready 


and claimed victories into “pretty poetry” 
is a welcome treat from prosaic prose. 


VirtTuALLy every angle of World 
War II since the first of the year has 
come under the roof of the “doggerel 
house” in ballad form, sing-song quat- 
rains and—in a few instances—the clas- 
sical sonnet. 

The late August Nazi offensive on the 
Eastern front, stabbing into Ukraine, and 
defense by British and Russian troops of 
the Iran and Persian valued oil sources 
were depicted, doggerel style, in this 
manner: 


Russia's grain, 





references. Usually he scribbles his dog- “ee oll— 
Heres a neat bomb for readers of #8erel in long hand. A word here and Bloody ‘om 
Tue Quit in their quest for weapons to there is rewritten, and another verse is Ring Slav fields 
hurl in the war against sameness. It’s pounded out. There is no struggle for Iranian wells: 


home made. It’s a feature that takes little 
space. Your readers will like it. 

It’s doggerel in full dress and all the 
way. From simple couplet to the sonnet, 
you can give vent to that hankering to 
write poetry. The world in turmoil is 
your subject. 


Tue Duluth Herald, like most news- 
papers has had (and still maintains) a 
taboo on original verse. But when Dean 
Stewart, foreign news editor, began to 
jot throbbing lines delineating the day’s 
events in meter and rhyme instead of 
turning out off-season Valentine verses 
during the lull between deadline rushes, 
the ban was lifted that far. 

“You've got something there,” com- 
mented V. E. (Doug) Fairbanks, manag- 
ing editor, in scanning early samples. 
“Let’s dress ‘em up a bit,” he suggested. 

From the pen of Meda St. Pierre, staff 
artist, came a sketch of a dog house, com- 
plete with the “Poet Pup.” Now a front- 
page feature in the Sunset Final, late 


rhyme or meter for this fellow. He loves 
poetry and music. 

Stewart finds little difficulty in strik- 
ing a metric cadence in expressing his 
thoughts. Judging from comments of 
readers, his deftness in transmuting the 
stark realities of war, diplomatic shifts 


War now yields 
More divers hells. 


Poignant verse told the prelude of the 
German threats to invade Greece in mid 
February followed by the rumble of 
panzer units to succor the failing Italians: 





articles. 


Some months ago The Quill lamented at length on its editorial 
page about “The Curse of Sameness” that was blighting many 
newspapers—declaring that news handling. news methods and 
news presentation had fallen into a pattern, the rut of routine, 
and that the pulse of the press had weakened as a result. All 
over the country newsmen have risen to remark “It doesn’t hap- 
pen here!” What's more, as the pages of The Quill have demon- 
strated, they are proving their point in interesting, stimulating 


This month we bring you the story of an unusual, strictly local 
feature which might be adapted by other papers. Subject of the 
article is Dean Stewart, 46-year-old foreign news editor of the 





Duluth Herald whose unique doggerels serve to break the time- 
afternoon edition of the Herald, is: honored formula of news presentation. A native of Kansas, he 
THE WORLD served on the staffs of the Aberdeen (S. D.) News-American and | 

Bute. the Dakota Farmer before World War I. Returning home atfter 

Sibiiseed Seuss his military service, he joined the Sioux Falls (lowa) Press and 
since 1922 has been on the Duluth Herald. { 

Lloyd Gustafson, his biographer, was graduated from the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota in 1931. While on the campus, he was on 
the Minnesota Daily, did some free lancing and received the | 
Sigma Delta Chi scholarship key. Since graduation, he has been | 
with the Grant County Herald at Elbow Lake, Minn.; the Crook- 
ston (Minn.) Daily Times, the Daily Journa! at International Falls 

and now the Duluth Herald and News-Tribune. 


This edition is primarily for street sales 
in the Twin Ports—Duluth and Superior 
—and nearby communities. 


Tue 1941 model doggerel is a counter- 
part of short rhymes which Stewart pub- 
lished several years ago in the early noon 
edition of the Herald, an edition since 
discontinued. As a device for make-up 
purposes and as one answer to that con- 
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Sets It Down in Verse 


Courage. devotion and skill, 
These were the buckler of Greece. 
The harpies wheel to the kill 
As Hitler orders “Make Peace!” 
Does the Kremlin smile at its work? 
Who bids for Il Duce’s dead bays? 
Who laughs? Not the turn-about Turk— 
To Stalin alone is the praise. 


S atiricau of the paternal spirit ex- 
pressed by the Reichfuehrer was Stewart 
in apprising Yugoslavia’s submission to 
the shadow of the swastika in penning 
these lines: 


On the face of the Yugoslav treaty 
Initialed by Hitler today. 
He’s bound to refrain 
From the Vardar campaign; 
He can’t send his soldiers that way. 
But a couple of Serbian riots 
Are all that are needed to bring 
Herr Hitler's “protection” — 
How great his affection 
For those who creep under his wing! 


The situation on Europe’s battle fields 
on March 5 is recalled in this doggerel in 
which Stewart predicts possible active re- 
sistance by the Russians, later to become 
a fact: 


Turkey breaks out her standard with the cry 

“We stand by Britain!” And the stubborn 
Greeks 

Stand where their fathers stood, to live or die 

Free as the wind on Macedonian peaks. 


No word from Stalin as the legions mass, 

But Bucharest reports a million men 

Fronting the Reds, and through a clouded 
glass 

The world may see the Bear stir in his den. 


Tar a newspaperman as well as the 
man on the street now and then scratches 


THE 





Greece; 


‘ 


EXCLUSIVE 
IN SUNSET FINAL 
BY DEAN STEWART 
Foreign News Editor 
Hitler’s apologist, Laval, 
Falls with a bullet in his chest 
As seething France again attests 


The fumbling of Le Marechal. 
The Nazis fight strange fires in 


Far to the east, Iran asks peace. 





Dean Stewart 


Here’s an action shot of Foreign News Editor Stewart summing up the 
day’s headlines in rhyme. 


his head in perplexity and tries to figure 
out what’s what and how the score stands 
is disclosed by Stewart’s doggerel of June 
11. Apparently fed up on the conflicting 
reports, he wrote: 























This is a typical example of the way Dean Stewart's daily verse is used 
on page one of the Duluth Herald. 
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The British are losing, 

The British are gaining 
It's a matter of choosing 
And lots of gnat-straining. 
Wild rumors, aborted 
Wholesale, are intriguing 
But keeping them sorted 

Is somewhat fatiguing. 


A summer get-together of the Minne 
sota Brewers’ Association and the Minne 
sota Brewmasters’ Association in Duluth 
was given the doggerel treatment as a 
respite from the ghoulish slaughter of the 
warring world. Subjective was Stewart’s 
eight lines of rhyming couplets in chron 
icling the brewers’ conclave. 


The brewers, meeting here today, 
Have little care to chase away. 

Let poets smirk at new spring buds, 
These lads can sip the lovely suds 
From evening to the crack of day 
And never, never have to pay. 

On musty bread the poet dines 
THEY thrive on quarts of vitamines! 


Te fast breaking events Aug. 27 when 
Pierre Laval was shot and the Germans 
found signs of unrest in various con 
quered sections were recorded in six pithy 
lines of doggerel. 
Hitler's apologist, Laval, 
Falls with a bullet in his chest 


[Concluded on page 16} 











Puncture the Puffs and Blast the Blurbs, But After That 


Why Not Give Business 
A Better News Break? 


Wen I got my first job on a news- 
paper and went about with my hat cocked 
at a jaunty angle over one eye and a cig- 
aret drooping from my cynical lips, there 
was no class of people I held in greater 
scorn than the members of the advertis- 
ing department. 

It seemed to me that the advertising 
salesmen spent more time pleading with 
the editorial department for stories about 
merchants and sales than they did in sell- 
ing the paper’s commodity. My frequent 
spoken comment was that it was their job 
to sell space, not give it away. Nothing 
disgusted me so much as having to write 
a story about a trades day event or one 
about a department store putting in air- 
conditioning equipment. 

This antipathy to writing anything per- 
taining to business is widely prevalent 
among news reporters. Of the runs on a 
newspaper, I suppose the lowest in the 
minds of most reporters is the Chamber 
of Commerce. Any reporter who pro- 
fessed to liking the Chamber of Com- 
merce run would, if he made such a lik- 
ing known, be considered queer; and 
those who desert newspaper work for the 
more remunerative field of what is now 
known as public relations are considered 
the rankest sort of turncoat. 

The contemptuous attitude of reporters 
toward the business world may be justi- 
fied from their standards, but it has re- 
sulted in (to mix a figure of speech) a 
blind spot in their nose for news—the 
overlooking of many items of interest to 
be found in the community’s business, 
commercial and industrial life. 


An odd trait of newspaper workers, 
considering the hurly-burly world they 
live in, is their adherence to stereotypes 
and custom. The radio has taken the 
punch out of headlines, yet newspapers 
continue to use them much in the same 
way that Hearst did when he was mak- 
ing the Spanish-American war. Such an 
obvious and practical improvement and 
saving as the flush-left headline was slow 
to catch on, and many papers still even 
today cling to the more difficult “step” 
headings. To get a newspaper man to 
change his ways is about as hard a job 
as pulling up stumps. 

During the decade of the depression and 
more recently with the outbreak of wars 
on many fronts news values changed. One 
of these newer developments was the in- 
creased interest in business and eco- 
nomics—an interest more patently re- 
flected possibly in magazines and books 
than in the newspapers. It seems to me 
that the American press, more particu- 
larly the small-city dailies and weeklies, 
has overlooked the possibility of readable 
news items dealing with the business life 
of the community. 

By readable business news I do not 
mean publicity blurbs about individual 
firms and concerns. I refer to news that 
actually is of more general import to the 
community, say, than the scores of stories 
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about minor arrests and law violations 
which papers carry uniformly as news but 
which really have little inherent interest. 
In good coverage of a community’s busi- 
ness activities at least two benefits may be 
derived by the newspaper. In the first 
place, I believe such information handled 
with the same ability and care taken in 
writing crime news or sports will increase 
reader interest in the paper. In the sec- 
ond place, I believe that such news will 
build up goodwill among the merchants 
and businessmen who advertise in the 
paper. In this respect, I think it possible 
that a paper going in for extensive busi- 
ness coverage will receive fewer requests 
for free publicity from advertisers, there- 
by contributing to the happiness of ad- 
vertising salesmen and reporters. 


One of the first things that an editor 
seeking to improve his business coverage 
must do is to educate his staff to see news 
material in commercial and industrial ac- 
tivities. As an example, possibly extreme 
and unusual, of the ignorance of editorial 
workers in regard to finance I cite one 
city editor on a daily newspaper who re- 
ceived from his press service what to him 
was a cryptic telegram: “Bank call issued 
as of March 26.” 


This particular city editor didn’t know 
offhand what a bank call was, and when 
he found out he made no use of the infor- 
mation with which his press service sup- 
plied him. But the advertising depart- 
ment of his newspaper did, you may be 
sure. 

A check through Oklahoma newspapers 
the week of this particular bank call 
showed that fewer than a half dozen 
papers made editorial use of the informa- 
tion contained in the periodical financial 
statement of banks called for by the 
comptroller of currency, although the ad- 
vertising departments in every case in- 
creased their linage for the week with big 
advertisements from the banks. 

I don’t care to go into detail regarding 
the interpretation of a bank statement 
other than to say that in my opinion the 
papers overlooked a fairly good news 
story which the statements would have 
told regarding their community’s general 
business activity and credit situation. In- 
stead, I should like to indicate some of the 
business news sources which I think many 
of the smaller city papers are overlooking 
and to suggest that perhaps it might be a 
good idea for them to start digging in 
these places. 








Dermrre efforts to improve their handling of business, indus- 
trial and financial news are being made by a number of Amer- 
ican newspapers. Feature stories, attractive pictorial layouts 
and informative news stories are attracting readers to the busi- 
ness and financial departments instead of repelling them with 
dry-as-dust statistics and reports. 

More newspapers could and should do something along these 
lines, Charles H. Brown, instructor in journalism at the University 
of Oklahoma, contends in this article. He then sets forth various 
suggestions a paper might follow. 

A native of Oklahoma, Mr. Brown did his first news writing 
for his high school paper and then became news editor of the 
Osage County News. Following a year at the University of Mis- 
souri, he served as editor of the Pawhuska (Okla.) Daily News 
for the summer, then entered the University of Tulsa, where he 
did publicity. Moving to the University of Oklahoma, he wrote 
publicity and edited a clip sheet while working toward his A.B. 
and Master's degrees. After completing his college work, he was 
city editor of the Perry (Okla.) Daily Journal: worked for the Okla- 
homa City Daily Beacon; the Oklahoma News and as city edi- 
tor of the Norman (Okla.) Transcript before joining the University 
of Oklahoma's school of journalism staff. There, in addition to 
his classwork, he edits the Sooner State Press. 
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To begin with, the reporter should get 
out of his mind the idea that business 
news is that unread area in the back pages 
devoted to market reports printed in agate 
type. This material, as handled by news- 
papers, has appeal only for those inter- 
ested in stock and bond quotations and 
analyses of business trends. The financial 
department, more than any other depart- 
ment of the newspaper, needs a shot of 
adrenalin to bring it to life, but that’s not 
the problem of the ordinary news re- 
porter. 

As I indicated in my little story about 
the city editor who didn’t know what a 
bank call was, one of the sources of local 
business news often overlooked is the 
banker. In the ordinary course of his life, 
the reporter (newspaper salaries being 
what they are) hasn’t much occasion to 
get on familiar terms with the banker, but 
he could be cultivated for the news tips 
which he can furnish not only about the 
institution he heads but also about other 
local business firms. If a merchant, for 
example, plans to expand his business, 
construct a new building or set up a 
branch store, the banker is rather likely 
to know about it, since he’s probably the 
one lending th: money for the improve- 
ment. 

The only time the news reporter enters 
the local telephone, electric or gas office 
is once a month when he pays his bills, 
and maybe not that often. But monthly 
reports on meter installations and volume 
of business done should be worth some- 
thing as a news story as indicators of 
business conditions in the community. 
Likewise, monthly stories on postal re- 
ceipts should be worth a call to the post- 
master. 

I have mentioned the Chamber of Com- 
merce as the usual newspaper source of 
business news. Another good source, fre- 
quently overlooked, are other business as- 
sociations. The Retail Credit association, 
for example, can furnish reports at pe- 
riodical intervals on the number and 
volume of sale contracts. Other associa- 
tions, usually to be found only in the 
larger cities, include real estate boards, 
livestock exchanges, cotton exchanges, 
etc. In the smaller cities the reporter can 
obtain interesting real estate news—new 
construction, sales of property, etc.—from 
real estate agents or from the permits is- 
sued by the city clerk. A story picked 
up from an agency about the scarcity of 
vacancies in rental properties, for ex- 
ample, would be a good item for a news- 
paper. 


In the small city paper, very little atten- 
tion is given to financial news. An im- 
portant department in almost any paper 
would be news of commodity prices ob- 
tained from retail and wholesale grocers, 
hay and feed dealers, grain dealers, fruit 
and vegetable merchants, cotton ginners, 
and livestock and poultry dealers. These 
commodity prices should be carried in 
tabular form and news stories should be 
written when there are seasonal or sud- 
den changes. 

Outside these routine sources of busi- 
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ness news, papers overlook frequent fea- 
tures. For instance, in the past year 
dozens of stories could have been written 
about how the war and defense efforts of 
the United States have influenced prices, 
but rarely have I found any accounts of 
this nature in the smaller city papers. 

Metropolitan papers are much more 
alert to this type of news than are the 
papers published in the secondary cities. 
When it was announced that silk hosiery 
would no longer be available because of 
defense needs, the press associations and 
metropolitan papers carried stories on 
the rush of the womenfolk to buy up the 
present supply of silk stockings. Few 
small city papers bothered to localize 
their wire stories. 

Well written stories about all sorts of 
local business would prove interesting. 
For example, one daily that I have read 
did a series on the volume of business 
done by the various lines of trade and 
business. There were articles on barber 
and beauty shops, cleaning and pressing 
establishments, shoe makers, etc.—all of 
which showed how these small concerns 
bulk unusually large in the community’s 
business life when their volume is con- 
sidered in the aggregate. Features ex- 
plaining business and manufacturing 
processes of local concerns of which the 
general public is ignorant would always 
prove interesting. 


Aut of the stories of the type I have 
mentioned, it seems to me, contain ele- 
ments of reader interest as well as com- 
munity boosting that many newspapers 
are overlooking. I, for one, think that 
reporters and city editors should cease 
concentrating most of their attention on 
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the city hall, courthouse and police sta 
tion for their news. There is a lot of news 
in other places, if they will only go out 
and get it. 

Reporters gripe continually about giv 
ing free publicity tc a merchant, who 
helps support his paper, but they never 
seem to realize their stories day after 
day about a dunderheaded county attor 
ney or police chief frequently is the same 
rank sort of puffery, as valuable to the 
politician as an item about a fire 
would be to a store owner. 

Of course I would pick a good murde1 
story any day in prefernce to an analysis 
of a bank statement, but I still think the 
latter is worth some space in a paper. 


sale 





Some Sources for Stories 


1. Weekly crop report, giving general 
conditions of crops being planted or grow- 
ing. 

2. Weekly market feature about pro- 
duce, crops, livestock. 

3. A daily or weekly anecdote. 

4. Weekly food news obtained from a 
tour of grocers. 

5. Timely interviews with winners of 
something or other, local honor students, 
housewives. 

6. Series of articles on history of civic 
‘clubs, women’s clubs, churches, and 
schools. 

7. Seasonal features on various _holli- 
days or special days, to be obtained from 
encyclopedia or interview. 

8. Weekly accounts of all civic club and 
other meetings. 

9. Occasional debates on popular cur- 
rent topics by local citizens, such as opin- 
ions on American aid to Britain in the 
war. 

10. Local interviews based on news- 
paper or magazine articles on contro- 
versial subjects. 

11. Sermon of the week, prepared by 
ministers of various churches, taking a 
different denomination each week. 


12. Letters received by local 
from relatives in foreign lands. 

13. Hobbies and collections. 

14. Success stories of men or 
who have won recent recognition. 

15. Description of busiest street corner 
in town. 

16. Interviews with obscure characters, 
junk collectors, hot tamale men. 

17. Informal interviews with officers on 
precautions against house breaking, fires 

18. Oldest building in community and 
its history. 

19. History of storms, fires, or other dis 
asters in your community. 

20. Whom were streets in city named 
for and who selected names? 

21. Experience of telephone operator, 
number of calls, longest distance call. 

22. Experience of rural mail carrier, 
what are some of odd articles found in 
mail boxes. 

23. What merchant has advertised long 
est and most consistently with 
paper? Get his testimonial. 

24. Is there a “haunted house” in your 
community? Ghost story. 

25. What is the history of the local vol 
unteer or paid fire department? Who 
were the first members? 


citizens 


women 


your 
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Hell on wheels! The Army's light tanks in action. 


Crrzzns of ordinary 


American town, opening their front doors 


almost any 


this fall, are apt to see endless columns 
of drab trucks and khaki-clad soldiers 
streaming by. 

The nation’s new Army, with its 1,400,- 
000 men in training from border to bor- 
der for a mighty defense effort if the ne- 
cessity arises, is engaged in maneuvers 
on make-believe battlefields. 

In war games, made as realistic as pos- 
sible without the actual use of bullets and 
bombs, Uncle Sam is giving these fledg- 
ling soldiers a taste of what their life 
would be if they had to put their new- 
found knowledge to use. 


Business men, coming to work, find 
machine guns set upon their courthouse 
square. Side by side with local patrolmen 
are soldiers with the armband of the mili 
tary police directing traffic. Howitzers 
and anti-tank weapons point their menac- 
ing muzzles down principal road inter- 
sections. 

In classrooms where last spring English 
and arithmetic were taught, generals and 
colonels have moved the desks out and 
set up temporary offices; within a few 
days they'll be gone, leaving the buildings 
once more to the students of English and 
arithmetic. Schoolyards and _ {[votball 
fields are turned into tented cities; tanks 
are parked in county fairgrounds. They 
stay but briefly, for today’s army is taught 
that when you stay still too long the 
enemy will hem you in. 

Citizens see all these things without 
fully understanding; even men who were 
in similar ranks in 1917-18 don’t compre- 
hend the hustle and bustle. They ask 
question upon question of the soldiers, 
but the average soldier knows little of 
what is happening outside his own little 
group. Those who do know usually keep 
mum, for the creed of a good warrior is 
“do much, speak little.” 

These men who camp in Farmer Jones’ 
orchard remind him of his son and next 
door neighbor who are in training a thou- 
sand miles away. The youthful looking 
troopers, most of them in their 20’s, were 
shoe clerks, lawyers, farmers less than 


nine months ago. They hope their jobs 
will be waiting for them “when all this is 
over.” 

When the youngsters go on to new 
camps, Farmer Jones often wonders what 
they’re doing. He wonders, too, what his 
son is doing; Joe doesn’t write very often. 
Farmer Jones, just like the citizens of the 
nearby town, turns to his newspaper to 
hunt for information, to answer ques- 
tions, interpret the things he sees about 
him. 


Our of the curiosity about this new 
citizen army has arisen a type of reporter 
different from all others, confronted with 
new difficulties, living a new sort of life. 
He is no white collar worker, compassing 
his day to the hourglass, working in the 
ordinary way of newspapermen. 

The correspondent with the American 
Army on maneuvers is a grimy individ- 
ual, sweaty from the heat, dirty from the 
constant cloud of dust that accompanies 
marching troops. Often he is bleary-eyed 
from lack of sleep. 

No questions are asked more often, no 
topics discussed more frequently and as 
heatedly as: “what sort of Army have we 
in the United States; how does it live; 
what do its troops think; what sort of 
equipment do they have.” 

To the Army correspondent falls the 
task of interpreting for the man in the 
street the significance of the Army life 
that moves so close by. He must paint a 
vivid picture of the humdrum of military 
repetition required to make a soldier. The 
complicated technic of warfare and Army 
jargon must be presented in everyday 
language; which means the reporter him- 
self must learn for himself almost every- 
thing that is taught the average officer. 

The reporter, although seldom an ex- 
pert in any branch of the service, soon 
finds himself talking familiarly of in- 
fantry, artillery, armored troops and 
cavalry. Ordnance and quartermaster op- 
erations become clear in his mind. He 
sees regiments in relation to divisions, 
and generals in relation to buck privates. 

The Louisiana maneuvers for 500,000 
troops in September brought together for 
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the first time the majority of these maneuver ex- 
perts, trained for the work through months of 
following the Army in minor preparatory war 
games. But so new is this type of reporting, that 
among the more than 300 men assigned to the 
Louisiana war games were scores of newsmen 
getting their first taste of Army life. 


THe War Department recently organized under 
Maj. Gen. Robert J. Richardson, Jr., its first press 
relations section, assigned the task of making 
things easier for the civilian reporter, thereby as- 
suring the Army of more favorable publicity. 
When Gen. Richardson was made commander of 
the VII Army corps in August, he was succeeded 
by towering Brig. Gen. Frederick H. Osborn. 
Into the organization were brought some 60 of- 
ficers and a group of enlisted men, most of them 
former newspapermen. To this was added a radio 
section to provide special facilities for the aid of 
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Army broadcasts by the networks and _ local 
stations. 

To GHQ was brought Capt. J. A. Elliott to or- 
ganize the first press section of the general head- 
quarters. Each of the nation’s four armies called 
upon its available newspapermen to form a pub- 
licity section capable of meeting the reporters and 
talking their language. The armies then reached 
down into their corps to further organize the 
press relations departments and the Army corps 
also had each division set up a public relations 
department touching actively as far down as in- 
dividual companies. 

Many of the division and regimental press sec- 
tions still have advanced no farther than paper 
planning, but a few have a highly organized press 
bureau—such as the 35th at Camp Robinson, Ark., 
which has its own mimeographed newspaper pub- 
lished by a group of former newspapermen, most 
of them from the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
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Don’t count out the cavalry. It still has its place. 


At Camp Shelby, Miss., a camp-wide 
newspaper for the more than 100,000 
troops was started by Hodding Carter, 
former Mississippi editor. 

The extent to which the Army is at 
tempting to create interest in its activity 
was demonstrated during the current 
games when Maj. R. A. Griffin, Monterey, 
Calif., publisher and now Second Army 
public relations officer, concocted a make- 
believe international situation to 
reality to the war games. 

In the Major’s press section are depart 
mentalized groups, one for newspapers, 
another for radio. The news section has 
a city desk, with a veteran reporter in the 
slot directing a corps of leg men, who 
gather detailed information about the ac 
tivities of each division. 


give 


Burt. despite all the Army has done to 
cooperate with the press, ingenuity and 
hard work are required for even a half 
way good job on maneuvers. 

At the Army’s request, reporters on 
maneuvers wear the khaki of an officer, 
minus all insignia. His only distinguish 
ing mark is a green armband, bearing a 
C for correspondents and a P for photog- 
rapher. 

Wearing the uniform is practical be 
cause ordinary civilian clothes cannot 
stand the wear and tear of traveling 
among the troops. And any ordinary 
civilian asking too many questions is apt 
to be arrested as a suspected spy. Also 
the uniform enables reporters to accom 
pany soldiers into hiding, whereas the 
bright clothes of civilian life would re- 
veal to enemy troops the presence of the 
soldiers he was accompanying. 

Reporters NOT accustomed to army 
regulations, however, often forget to 
wear their overseas cap or pith helmet or 
leave their tie somewhere and are stopped 
by military police. 

“Say, soldier, dress right,” the indignant 
officers will shout. 

Then it takes a complicated explanation 
to convince the dubious soldier policemen 
that you aren’t in the Army and shouldn't 
be arrested. On two occasions, reporters 
had to go to the provost marshal to get 


out of being thrown into the guardhouse. 

The Army assigns reporters to regular 
Army tents, two or three to a tent. An 
orderly is given the job of keeping it 
clean and making the beds, and the better 
orderlies even shine your shoes. 

A necessity is a mosquito bar over the 
cot, for if the mosquitoes don’t nibble on 
you during the night, the flies will at day 
light. 


Morninc getting up is a real ordeal to 
the reporter yanked from the comforts of 
civilization. You shuffle outside to a 
bench, pour water from a bucket into a 
basin and douse the sleep out of your 
eyes at 6:00 a.m. You brush your teeth as 
best you can and try for the best shave 
you can with cold water. 

If you want a shower, you walk to the 
portable shower, which may be 200 yards 
away, the distance depending on where 
you draw a tent. 
find you’ve forgotten to bring soap and 
end up by borrowing some from a Colonel 
or a Major who might happen to be near 
by. (The reporter’s area is usually with 
that of the Army staff officers.) 

With other newsmen you hurry over 
to the mess hall, usually in the school 
auditorium of a town or in a tent if you're 
in the woods. There you have Army chow 

which sometimes is excellent 
other times unbearable, depending on 
which cook is on. Ordinarily the mess is 
substantial for hard labor. 

This picture of getting up covers only 
the days when nothing special is happen 
ing early in the morning. The Army does 
most of its important moves in the wee, 
small hours. In that case, you either take 
a bedroll and sleep on the ground at the 
scene of activity, if you have time to 
sleep, or get up in time to ride to the 
action. 

Whenever tanks are in the maneuver, 
you stay on the go at night constantly, for 
tanks always move in the dark and attack 
at daylight. The same is true with cavalry. 
Whenever a river is to be crossed, the 
main action worth writing about occurs 
at dawn. 

The modern U.S. Army, modeling itself 


You usually arrive to 


and at 
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along the blitzkrieg fashion set by Ger- 
many, is ever on the move, and the re- 
porter has to keep pace with it. The usual 
procedure of finding out what is happen- 
ing is to visit each Army corps headquar- 
ters and division headquarters to get the 
general picture, and then stopping at regi- 
ments and companies for any special spot 
developments. 

Troops, taught to work in strict secrecy, 
make every effort to hide themselves. A 
reporter may be in the area of a unit for 
hours before he actually discovers the 
person he is looking for. I have spent 
days looking for some companies to meet 


the request of individual newspapers for 
a special story. 


THREE-FOURTHS of a correspondent’s 
average day is spent on the road, traveling 
from one spot to another to get an eye- 
witness picture of the important events. 
Only by selecting what he wants to see 
can a reporter keep from wasting an en- 
tire day and coming back to his type- 
writer with nothing but a few muddled 
impressions. 

For instance, if you know a certain out- 
fit will carry the brunt of an encirclement. 
you reach the line of attack at the ap- 
pointed time. Perhaps when you get 
there, the other side surprises several 
miles away; you've missed the main story. 
Hunches and tips have to be played to 
the uppermost and contacts have to be 
developed and worked here probably 
more than in any other assignment, for 
hardly any one person can paint the 
whole picture for you. 

Covering a maneuver battle is like put- 
ting together a jig-saw puzzle. By picking 
up a little here and a little there, you get 
what appears to be the correct sequence 
of events; you may later find you were 
wrong. 

The Army aids in this task by providing 
transportation, enough command cars be- 
ing available usually for each reporter to 
have one on his own. A civilian car 
would be ruined on such an assignment. 

Del Ray, of the Buffalo papers, dis- 
covered that in attempting to cover the 
Tennessee war games in June. His car 
was worn to pieces in four weeks. 

Dust is a constant annoyance to re- 
porters, although less than to the soldiers 
who frequently go weeks without a bath. 
When you've followed a column of trucks 
over a country road, your face is yellow 
with grime. Heat is a second worry. 
Clothes become wet with perspiration 
within a few hours after they are taken 
out of the laundry stack, especially if you 
have to walk any distance or get caught 
in a traffic jam. 

Chiggers, a common soldier complaint, 
seem to thrive on reporters. A walk 
through the grass to the camouflaged tent 
of a commander usually gains a couple; 
and you ordinarily take a dozen or so 
such walks each day. 

Several of us purchased canvas leggins 
and high top shoes as partial protection 
against the chiggers; we also thought 
they would turn back any attacking rat- 
tlesnakes. 
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Srconp in a series of articles on mili- 
tary journalism, this article by Jerry T. 
Baulch, Associated Press correspondent 
assigned to the Second Army, gives a 
graphic picture of the experiences under- 
gone by correspondents covering Uncle 
Sam’‘s history-making war games. 

Baulch, a native of Louisiana, was born 
July 14, 1913, at Alexandria. His news- 
paper experience includes work on the 
Houston (Texas) Chronicle; legislative re- 
porter for the Beaumont (Texas) Enter- 
prise; sports writer for the New Orleans 
(La.) States: Baton Rouge (La.) States- 
Times; joined the AP at New Orleans 
June 18, 1938; transferred to the Nash- 
ville bureau the following month. 





Keepinc from getting lost in the com- 
plicated maze of backroads and cowpaths 
that the Army follows is a major part of 
the reporter’s job. Keith Wheeler, of the 
Chicago Times, covering the Tennessee 
war games, regularly telephoned Army 
headquarters to describe where he was 
and shout, “How in hell do I get back to 
camp.” 

Jack Adams, chief of the Arkansas AP, 
on his first day in the maneuvers in his 
state found himself lost from his trans- 
portation. He had to walk five miles be- 
fore he got a ride to the main highway 
with a Negro quartermaster outfit. Then 
he hitchhiked the ten miles to Army head- 
quarters, being mistaken regularly for a 
lost buck private because of his uniform. 

I found a thorough knowledge of map 
reading a life saver; with a huge stack of 
detailed typography maps I have managed 
to avoid getting lost except on one occa- 
sion when I wandered four hours look- 
ing for a lake a mile long. 

Lack of sleep is a major problem. 
Stories must be written at all hours to 
cover spot events; and going 30 hours 
without sleep is NOT common. 

Experience teaches a reporter to keep 
from starving in the field. Reaching the 
mess of almost any company, regiment or 
division will guarantee an invitation to 


chow. The noon meal usually is gotten 
through charity, for after riding miles to 
a battle, it seems foolish for you to return 
to Army headquarters merely to eat. 

Commanders usually are very coopera- 
tive in providing information about their 
outfits, although until most of them gain 
confidence in the reporter they will NOT 
reveal any secret information. Many of- 
ficers, however, still believe in the old 
Army policy of keeping mum about every- 
thing and won’t answer even the simplest 
question; some regiments have orders that 
no one is to tell anything to reporters but 
should direct them to the public relations 
officer. 

More and more the ranking officers are 
learning to confide in reporters, letting 
them know where action will happen so 
they can cover it, meanwhile depending 
on the discretion of the newsman NOT to 
reveal too much in print. 

Most of the real beats on maneuver 
stories were gained through contacts who 
allowed a reporter to write of something 
that is to happen at a certain hour with 
the understanding the story would NOT 
appear until after it had occurred. By 
the time the other reporters NOT on the 
inside found out about it, the lucky man 
had a scoop. 


Stories from the viewpoint of a soldier 
prove especially popular. 

For instance, I rode in one of the lead 
tanks in the first maneuver attack by an 
armored division in June, writing my 
story of how it looked from inside the 
vehicle. 

Jack Redding, of the Chicago Herald 
American, Carrick Heiskell of the Arkan- 
sas Democrat (Little Rock) and I over- 
came an adamant “nothing doing” and 
persuaded the War Department to let us 
ride in dive bombers the first time they 
were used by the Army. Besides provid- 
ing us with a thrill we will never forget— 
plunging 300 miles an hour straight down 
for 7,000 feet—we got an excellent story. 

Rice Yahmer, of the Washington AP 
staff, spent three days riding with the 
cavalry through the desert of Texas to 
picture how the rough riders lived. Yah- 
ner earlier had also ridden in a tank, 
along with several other reporters, includ- 
ing Henry McLemore, syndicate writer, 
Jack Redding and Randolph Tucker, of 
the Nashville Tennesseean. 

Clay Gowran, of the Chicago Tribune 
remembers as his wildest night on maneu- 
vers a ride in the sidecar of a motorcycle. 
The daredevile driver scared him half 
to death, speeding between moving tank 
columns and barely missing armored cars 
by inches. Gowran was a red-eyed, hag- 
gard figure at the end of the ride 

Picking the right spot to watch a battle 
also furnishes a good story. The best 
place I found to watch an armored divi- 
sion was from an army observation plane; 
flying overhead I was able to watch five 
different columns surround a division of 
infantry. 


EXTEnDING its policy of no censorship 
to photographers, the Army has made it 
[Concluded on page 19] 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Frankness 


Awonc the leading literary successes 
of the last few years have been the bru- 
tally frank delineations of aspects of 
American life. The play, “Tobacco Road,” 
a drama of the sordid life of Georgia 
sharecroppers, has been one of the fore- 
most attractions of the stage and movies. 
John Steinbeck’s stark and appalling 
books, “Grapes of Wrath” and “Of Mice 
and Men,” have ranked among the best 
sellers. 

Frankness is a quality which is assert- 
ing itself in the writing world. Post-war 
literature will emphasize that type of 
drama. 

Among the 18-karat writers of Holly- 
wood there are two schools—(1) Writers 
who depend upon finesse, wit, sophistica- 
tion, et cetera as the mainstays of their 
work; (2) Writers who fashion their cre- 
ations out of blood and thunder and action 
and reality. 

The former have held the upperhand 
and might be called the escapist artists. 
Their creations are designed to lift peo- 
ple out of their humdrum and perhaps 
none-too-pleasant lives into a veritable 
dream world. Writers of the opposing 
school seek to depict life in its grim and 
stark reality. 


Joun BARTON, who has played Jeeter 
in more than 1,600 performances of the 
stage presentations and in the celluloid 
version, opines that writers should be 
wary of frankness. 

While in Los Angeles he said that 
frankly written stories and plays would 
fail completely unless they used that qual- 
ity as a means of interpreting a vital and 
vivid humanness. 

“It seems to me that to succeed during 
these hectic days a play must have a 
strong primitive appeal,” Barton said 
while in Los Angeles. “That primitive 
appeal may be fighting, sex, or a great 
humor. But, back of it all, there must 
be something genuinely sympathetic. It 
must, too, be a true picture of life, if it is 
primitive. 

“I’ve seen those ‘Tobacco Road’ people 
myself and the minister who wrote the 
book on which Jack Kirkland wrote the 
play. That minister knew and loved these 
people. This play arouses sympathy. 

“Another thing, ‘Tobacco Road’ is so 
painfully human that it had to have 
humor. I have been stressing it more and 
more, even.ad libbing a lot. Some of the 
frankly sordid plays failed because they 
were without humor.” 


Tere are two national magazines 
which specialize in articles of frankness: 
The Fawcett magazine, True, edited by 
Horace B. Brown at 1501 Broadway, New 
York City; and Sensation, edited by 
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George Scullin, a few blocks down the 
street at 1476 Broadway, New York City. 
Shocking, though not offensive, and posi- 
tively true are the stock in trade of these 
magazines. And, of course, the revela- 
tions must have a national significance. 
Mere sordidness in itself will not suffice. 

In the field of general magazines frank- 
ness is more avoided than sought. If 
frankness is essential to the forcefulness 
and reality of the story it is an asset to 
the story. If, on the other hand, the story 
is only frank, it will only draw an endless 
succession of rejection slips. 

Among the book publishers there are 
those who lean to this side. The best of 
publishers will consider an opus which 
has style and significance even though it 
may be frank to the point of shocking. 

Frankness must not be confused with 
forcefulness. With the world at war the 
veneer of civilization is likely to be worn 
rather thin. Punch and straightforward 
action will probably be served to the read- 
ing public in larger and more obvious 
quantities. 

The drawing room tete-a-tete will have 
little appeal to a reading public surfeited 
with news, photos, and features on all the 
hell of modern war. The blood and brutal- 
ity and intrigue and spectacular efficiency 
of present-day battle will leave a perma- 
nent impress upon the minds of people. 


F RANKNESS as a means towards a 
worthwhile end has a place, and a place 
of increasing prominence in writing of 
today, but never mere frankness within 
itself. 

“T used to blush awfully at first,” Barton 
commented on his role as Jeeter in “To- 
bacco Road.” 

“But,” he added, “I got used to it.” 

Successful books and plays of today 
would have brought blushes to the pub- 
lic a generation ago. But, like Barton in 
impersonating Jeeter, people are getting 
used to more frankness in the written and 
spoken word of modern vehicles of ex- 
pression. 


Contests 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, announces the Al- 
fred A. Knopf Contest for Borzoi Books 
for Young People, prizes to be $500 to the 
author of the best manuscript submitted 
for boys or girls from eight to 15 years of 
age and $250 to the author of the best 
manuscript submitted for boys or girls 
under eight years of age. Application 
blanks and additional details may be 
obtained from the company. 

* 


Dodd, Mead & Co. has announced a new 
Intercollegiate Literary Fellowship for 
1942. The first $1,200 award was won by 
Maureen Daly, a junior at Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill. Two additional 
manuscripts received honorable mention. 
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“The Pride of the South” 


To every Sigma Delta Chi member every 
where—greetings ! And a warm welcome to 
New Orleans and The Roosevelt. It will be 
a pleasure to have you with us... and 
we feel honored to have been selected as 
your official convention headquarters. Be 
assured that we'll extend every service to 
see that you enjoy your stay with us, and 
that your big 1941 meeting is a success 

Of course, there’s a reason why The Roose 
velt is known as “The Pride of the South.” 
Here you'll find modern, smart accommoda 
tions . . . wonderful food . hospitality 
and friendly service that is traditional, The 
Roosevelt is located in the center, of the 


business, theatre, and shopping section 
and just a step from the Vieux Carre, or Old 
French Quarter. 


DINE AND DANCE 
THE BLUE ROOM 


Open nightly for Dinner and Supper 
Name orchestras and entertainment 
. Shows nightly at 
ind twelve-fifteen 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


New Orleans 
OF 


PRIDE THE SOUTH’ 


seven thirty 


“THE 
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Pioneer Editor to Be Memorialized 


Sigma Delta Chi Will Erect Marker in 
Vermont Honoring Anthony Haswell 


Awrmony HASWELL, pioneer Ver- 
mont editor who suffered imprisonment in 
1800 for daring to print the truth, is to be 
memorialized by Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, to inaugu- 
rate its Historical Sites in Journalism pro- 
gram. 

Although long recognized as an out- 
standing defender of freedom of the press, 
Haswell has had no memorial erected in 
recognition of his services. The fraternity 
plans to erect a marker on the site of his 
printing press. 

The site is near the Battle Monument 
on the monument grounds in Bennington, 
Vt., a focal interest point of visitors from 
every state in the union and from foreign 
lands as well. 


Foyp C. SHOEMAKER, editor, the 
Missouri Historical Review, and chairman 
of the Sigma Delta Chi committee on His- 
torical Sites in Journalism, issued the an- 
nouncement of the inauguration of the 
fraternity’s program as a contribution to 
the nation-wide observance of National 
Newspaper Week Oct. 1-8. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Shoe- 
maker said: “Today the danger to democ- 
racy, to freedom, is apparent and real. It 
is fitting, therefore, that Sigma Delta Chi 


{WS 


is the ideal 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S 
SERVICE 
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newspapermen 
appreciate the value of 


Speed 
Accuracy 
Scoops 
Enterprise 
Good Writing 
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memorialize at this time Anthony Has- 
well, a fighter for the real meaning of free- 
dom during the early days in the life of 
this country.” 

The fraternity’s program of commem- 
orating persons and places of great sig- 
nificance in the history of journalism was 
established last November by the national 
convention of the organization. The 
marker commemorating Haswell’s serv- 
ice will be erected in the near future and 
dedicated with suitable ceremonies. 


Born at Portsmouth, England, on April 
6, 1756, Haswell won fame for his news- 
paper work and for his doggerel ballads 
through which he wielded great influence. 
After serving an apprenticeship under 
Isaiah Thomas, the famous printer and 
historian of the press, Haswell fought 
with the Revolutionary army during 1776- 
1777 and then embarked on some printing 
ventures of his own. For one year, 1777- 
1778, he published the paper which 
Thomas had founded, the Massachusetts 
Spy, under the title of Haswell’s Massa- 
chusetts Spy, or American Oracle of 
Liberty. In 1783 he went to Bennington, 
Vt., where he spent the remainder of his 
life. 

As publisher and editor of the Vermont 
Gazette, or Freeman’s Depository, Has- 
well championed Matthew Lyon, the first 
victim of the Sedition Act which was 
passed July 14, 1788. Lyon, a representa- 
tive from Vermont, had vigorously op- 
posed the passage of the law in Congress. 
While in Philadelphia some weeks before 
the passage of the Sedition Law, Lyon 
read in the press of that city extracts 
from the Vermont Journal which criti- 
cized his political views and actions. The 
letter he wrote in reply to this criticism 
caused his arrest. 

Political animus was evident in his trial, 
and Lyon was convicted, fined, and sent to 
prison where he was treated with unusual 
severity. He gained the public sympathy, 
however, and decided to raise the money 
to pay his $1,000 fine by means of a lot- 
tery. Publishing an advertisement of this 
lottery proved to be a serious matter for 
Haswell who week after week had de- 
nounced the prosecution and imprison- 
ment of Lyon. Largely as a result of Has- 
well’s writings, Lyon came out of prison 
a popular hero. 


Persona. admiration for Lyon had 
not inspired Haswell’s defense of him. 
Haswell wrote as he did because Lyon 
symbolized the democracy then struggling 
for existence, because he regarded the 
Alien and Sedition Laws as a danger to 
American independence. Even before 
Lyon was convicted, it was rumored that 


Haswell would be prosecuted under the 
Sedition Law. These rumors kept alive 
during the following year in political 
circles, but Anthony Haswell, despite 
serious financial difficulties, went his own 
way and yielded neither to fear nor com- 
promise. 

Haswell was arrested Oct. 8, 1799, and 
charged with having published “certain 
false, malicious, wicked, and seditious 
libel”: first, for having published the ad- 
vertisement of the lottery for Lyon, of 
which Haswell was not the author; sec- 
ond, for having written and published a 
reasonable and justifiable paraphrase and 
criticism of a statement made by the Sec- 
retary of War over his own signature. 

Haswell’s conviction was assured from 
the beginning, and his trial was really a 
political persecution. He was sentenced 
to two months imprisonment and to pay a 
fine of $200. When Haswell was released 
from jail on July 9, 1800, two thousand 
persons from Bennington and surround- 
ing towns and villages celebrated. The 
observation of Independence Day had 
been postponed until his release, and his 
prestige and influence were enormously 
increased from then on. 

The Haswell site was selected by the 
committee after long consideration of 
recommendations made to it by individ- 
uals, newspapers, and historical societies. 


In addition to Mr. Shoemaker, the mem- 
bers of the Sigma Delta Chi committee on 
Historical Sites in Journalism are: Lloyd 
Lewis, historian and drama and sports 
editor, Chicago Daily News; Jonathan 
Daniels, editor, Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
Observer; John Temple Graves, editorial 
columnist, Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Her- 
ald; George Fort Milton, author and 
former newspaper editor, Washington, 
D. C.; Douglas S. Freeman, editor, Rich- 
mond (Va.) News-Leader; Tully Nettle- 
ton, editorial writer, Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston; Frank Luther Mott, di- 
rector, School of Journalism, University 
of Iowa; Carl W. Ackerman, dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Richard L. Neuberger, Pacific 
Coast correspondent, New York Times, 
Portland, Ore.; Alfred M. Lee, Depart- 
ment of Marketing, New York Univer- 
sity; Kirke Mechem, editor, Kansas His- 
torical Review, Topeka, and Neal Van 
Sooy, editor, Azusa (Calif.) Herald. 





J. Attron Rerrzei (Northwestern ’26) has 
been appointed public relations director 
of the Bowman Dairy Company, Chicago. 
For the past seven years Reitzel has 
served as publicity director for the City 
of Chicago, and previously was engaged 
in newspaper and press association work. 
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Far-Eastern Roundup 


BEHIND THE RISING SUN, by James 
R. Young. 334 pp. Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., New York. $3. 


THE DRAGON STIRS, by Henry 
Francis Misselwitz. 293 pp. Harbinger 
House, New York. $3. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE PACIFIC, by 
Mark J. Gayn. 378 pp. William Morrow 
& Co., New York. $3. 


Ar a time when no one seems to know 
with certainty whether the United States 
and Japan will plunge into war, these 
three books by newspapermer who have 
lived through significantly shifting scenes 
in the Orient afford an illuminating pic- 
ture of what has led up to the present and 
perhaps forecast events to come. 

Jimmy Young, whose journalistic 
career in Japan began in 1927 with the 
Japan Advertiser and who subsequently 
became Far-Eastern reporter for Interna- 
tional News Service, has written a very 
lively, penetrating, anecdote- and _inci- 
dent-filled book pertaining to his expe- 
riences in Japan, not to forget the story 
of his 60-odd days in a Japanese jail, so 
well described in an article his wife, Mar- 
jorie, wrote for THE QuILL some months 
ago. 

Much more personal in tone and style 
than the two other books, Young’s volume 
gives a picture of the correspondent’s life 
in Japan; of the way news is gathered; 
the sort of people the Japanese really are; 
their customs and the life under the pres- 
ent regime, the whole done in an enter- 
taining manner that makes “Behind the 
Rising Sun” an enjoyable as well as in- 
formative experience. 

Young has no great love for England, 
nor for Britain’s diplomacy. 

“Today,” he observes, “England is des- 
perately fighting for her very existence 
and in the fight against Hitler and his 
cohorts deserves—and needs—all the aid 
and sympathy she can get. But it should 
not be overlooked or forgotten that to a 
vast extent—far greater than many real- 
ize—England herself has been responsi- 
ble for bringing civilization today to the 
very verge of chaos.” 

Of our own relations with Japan—and 
of the men in control there today— 
Young pointedly declares: 

“Japan is plagued with militant, arro- 
gant and world-defying military cliques 
using organized force to accomplish their 
purpose. A second element is the adapta- 
tion of Black Shirt Fascist ideas . . . the 
third element of unrest are the Ku Klux 
Klan, Silver Shirt and Bund-type organi- 
zations. . . . I submit that while the real 
Japanese leaders live in seclusion and in 
fear, the United States cannot expect to 
make satisfactory or dependable negotia- 
tions with the Japanese government. Any 
decision would be immediately over- 
thrown by the crazed elements with their 
mystic-clouded, self-deluded and_ im- 
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Book Bulletins 


VOLCANIC ISLE, by Wilfrid Flei- 
sher. 345 pp. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inec., Garden City, N. Y. 83. 

Here is another timely and vital book on 
the problem of Japanese and American re 
lations, written by a man who probably 
knows Japan as intimately as any other 
American. Wilfrid Fleisher’s father, B. W. 
Fleisher, was owner of the Japanese Adver 
tiser and from 1914 to November, 1940, 
when Japanese pressure finally forced the 
Fleishers to relinquish the paper, Wilfrid 
Fleisher was in Japan on and off as man 
aging editor of the Advertiser and as cor 
respondent for the New York Herald Trib 
une. 

© 


MY LAST MILLION READERS, by 
Emile Gauvreau. 488 pp. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Ine., New York, 83. 


Few newspapermen will miss reading 
this book—if they can help it. For it is one 
of the most frank, open and revealing auto 
biographies ever penned, whether by news 
paperman or anyone else. Emile Gauvreau, 
whose name became linked inseparably 
with sensational journalism through his 
managing editorship of New York's Graphic 
and Mirror, pulls no punches in discussing 
his times and work. 

+. 

THE RED DECADE, 
Penetration of America, by Eugene 
Lyons. 423 pp. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis and New York. 8&3. 


A penetrating account of one of the 
strangest chapters in American history— 
one that is not yet ended—written by a man 
uniquely fitted to tell the story of Commu 
nism in the United States. Eugene Lyons, 
present editor of the American Mercury, is 
a former correspondent for the United Press 
in Russia. His years there resulted in his 
best-selling book, ‘“‘Assignment in Utopia.” 
That was followed last year by his re 
vealing biography, “‘Stalin—Czar of All the 
Russias."’ There are already many “‘must” 
books on the required list for newspaper 
men—but you'll have to make room for 
this one. 


The Stalinist 


BALTIMORE ON THE CHESA- 
PEAKE, by Hamilton Owens, 342 pp. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Ine., Garden 
City, N. VY. 83.50, 


This, the fourth in Doubleday, Doran's 
happily conceived and brilliantly executed 
series of volumes telling the stories of 
America’s major seaports, brings the story 
of Baltimore, written by Hamilton Owens, 
editor of the Baltimore Sun. Baltimore is 
one of the most colorful of our ports and 
its story is set forth here by a man who 
knows and loves his town. 


MURDER FOR PLEASURE, The 
Life and Times of the Detective Story. 
409 pp. Hllustrated, D. Appleton Cen- 
tury Co., 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York. 83. 


Published on the One Hundredth Anni 
versary of the Detective Story, this is the 
first book about the detective story as a 
literary form to be brought out in this 
country. In addition to the fact it makes 
interesting reading, it also contains an his 
torical survey of such writing; an exten 
sive bibliography; a selected list of leaders 
in the field and their works; a set of de 
tective story quiz-questions and a list of 
more than 1,000 fictional detectives. How 
ard Haycraft, the author, is joint compiler 
of a number of publications of the H. W. 
Wilson Co., of which he is an officer, editor 
of several anthologies and the author of 
articles on the detective story. 











perialistic ideas. . . . The Japanese army 
is a power unto itself, independent even 
of the government. . . . Justice and not 
self-interest alone should govern Ameri- 
can policy in the Far East. This is no 
time for appeasement. Our nation should 
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adopt measures stronger than words to 
guard against the Japanese insults and 
hoodlum tactics... . For every American 
seized, slapped and insulted, for every 
piece of mail opened or withheld, for each 
ship seized by Japan, for every cent held 
in escrow, fort each act which contravenes 
normal intercourse, trade and relation 
ships, the United States must adopt a 
policy of tit for tat. That is the only lan 
guage understood in places like Tokio, 
Moscow and Berlin.” 


Henry MISSELWITZ’ “The Dragon 
Stirs” affords the reader a concise but 
comprehensive chronological account of 
the Kuomintang Revolution in China, the 
personalities that headed the various fac 
tions, and the sequence of events that led 
to the present embroilment with Japan. 

To understand properly what is hap 
pening in China today, the story of what 
has gone before, particularly in the years 
since the Kuomintang Revolution began 
in 1927, must be studied. This volume 
supplies that background. 

Though he declares he wants the Chi 
nese to be united, and that they are united 
at the moment against a common foe, Mis 
selwitz observes: “But let Japan be de 
feated, let Japan for any reason on earth 
withdraw her persistent and frantic sol 
diery from China and the Chinese in less 
time than it takes to get this into print, 
will be at each other’s throats again with 
an even more bitter vengeance than they 
have fought the troops from Dai Nippon.” 

And of China’s future? He hints at the 
possibility that Henri Pu-Yi, the “Boy 
Emperor,” now on the Manchu throne in 
Manchuria by will of the Japanese, may 
some day be restored to the Dragon 
Throne of China. 

“It is my conviction,” he continues, 
“that such a move is not far down the 
political horizon in North China... . I 
believe I shall say here now that the ‘Boy 
Emperor’ is ‘going to town’ on the backs 
of the sturdy, implacable little men from 
Dai Nippon—and the town to which he is 
going is Peking. The date? Some March 
1 before too long—an historic day in the 
lives of the Manchu emperors, as we 
know. 

“There are Chinese also who feel that 
their land could do worse than return to 
the ways of their ancestors and try again 
to rule all China from a strong. central 
government at Peking.” 

“The Dragon Stirs” also records per 
sonal experiences of Misselwitz in his 
years of newspapering in the Orient. His 
first journalistic work in the Far East 
came in 1924 with the Japan Advertiser. 
He joined the United Press in Shanghai 
in 1927, later that same year becoming 
chief correspondent in China for the New 
York Times. Returning to the United 
States, he served the UP in New York and 
Washington. He now lives in California, 
being president of Asia House. 


In “The Fight for the Pacific,’ Mark 
Gayn presents a painstaking job of sur 
veying the forces—political, economic, 
psychological and military—that are em- 
bodied in the present struggle in the Far 
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Combine Business, 
Pleasure on S DX 
Trip to New Orleans! 


Gayety, Fun, Romance Await 
You via Illinois Central, 
Official Convention Railroad 


Sigma Delta Chi's 1941 convention in 
New Orleans, La., Nov. 12-16, offers to 
every member the opportunity of com- 
bining with this worthwhile journalistic 
experience a visit to the country’s most 
romantic, thrilling vacationlands. 


The Illinois Central System, selected by 
your fraternity as its official convention 
route, places at your command its swift, 
comfortable, transportation service to 
help make this trip an experience you'll 
never forget. 


From Chicago, via the de luxe “Panama 
Limited" and the luxurious “Creole,” 
delegates will head southward, to pick 
up ellow members from other sections 
of the country, who'll join these special 
pullmans en route. Think of the fun 
youll have on this “pre -convention 
tour, as you'll enjoy the fellowship of 
old friends and new! 





After the convention is over, you'll want 
to visit the Gulf Coast—Gulfport and 
Biloxi; perhaps you'll sail from New 
Orleans on a popularly priced Caribbean 
Cruise, or visit Old Mexico. All these 
marvelous vacations—and many more— 
start from New Orleans, and your 
Illinois Central representative will be 
glad to give you complete information. 


Now’s the time to start planning for that 
convention - vacation trip. Remember— 
no matter where you live, be sure to 
route your ticket via Illinois Central 
System, and make your entire journey 
more of a memorable experience. 


J. V. LANIGAN 
Passenger Traffic 
Manager 
501B Central Station 
Chicago, III. 


CILLINOIS CENTRAL 








East. His work also portrays various per- 
sonalities engaged in the drama. 

It is a story of bungling on the part of 
Britain and past weakness and also bun- 
gling on the part of the United States that 
he presents in recording the events of the 
last decade, as contrasted to a determined, 
fanatical Japan, ready to risk everything 
for the ends she seeks. 

The story begins with Britain’s trying 
to “muddle through” in the Far East while 
steadily losing face. Efforts of the United 
States to checkmate Japan found Britain, 
under the spell of Tory appeasement, un- 
willing to cooperate. By the summer of 
1939, he notes, “Britain’s unpopularity in 
the United States reached what was prob- 
ably a record low since the War of 1812.” 

“Between September, 1931,” he notes, 
“and July, 1939, there had never been a 
moment at which vigorous leadership in 
London could not have checkmated Japan. 
... Appeasement, however, won the day. 
. . . Thus America’s weakness and Bri- 
tain’s appeasement played hand in hand, 
losing for them their chance to halt 
Japan’s adventures. Had there been 


greater boldness the two nations could 
have strangled Japan’s ambitions with 
nothing more dangerous than economic 
sanctions.” 

Had they acted to halt Japan—perhaps 
Hitler and Mussolini would not have 
dared to undertake their own ventures. 
Be that as it may, today finds Britain and 
the United States acting firmly together. 
It also finds Japan ready. 

“Japan knows her hour has arrived,” 
Mr. Gayn writes. “She will strike tomor- 
row, next week, perhaps next month. 
And when she strikes, her foe will be the 
United States. This is why the moment is 
of such deadly urgency.” 

Mr. Gayn was born in the Far East. He 
went to work for a little English daily in 
1928. In 1934, he became a special corre- 
spondent for the Washington Post. Sub- 
sequently he was associated with Rengo, 
Domei and the China Press. His dis- 
patches appeared in a number of out- 
standing American newspapers. He is at 
present a member of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch staff. 





Witu1aM Kostka (Knox ’27), publicity di- 
rector of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, resigned, effective Sept. 26, to ac- 
cept a position with the Institute of Pub- 
lic Relations. Kostka joined the staff of 
the press department in Sept., 1938. In 
May, 1939, he became manager of the 
magazine section and, in Aug., 1939, he 
was appointed NBC press manager. 

A native of Chicago, Kostka, after being 
graduated from Knox College at Gales- 
burg, IIL., in 1927, became telegraph editor 
of the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal. 
Later he joined International News Serv- 
ice in New York, and returned to Chicago 
as Central Division Manager. Kostka also 
was active for several years in the maga- 
zine field, serving as managing editor of 
Fawcett Publications, magazine editor for 
the Frank A. Munsey Company, and pub- 
lisher of Everyday Photography maga- 
zine. 


Three members of the 1941 Penn State 
journalism class are working in the Pitts- 
burgh area: Writ1i1am E. Fow ter on the 
Washington (Pa.) Observer; Anam Smy- 
ser on the Pittsburgh Press and Grorce 
ScHENKEIN on the Canonsburg Notes. 


[Concluded from page 7] 


As seething France again attests 

The fumbling of Le Marechal. 
The Nazis fight strange fires in Greece: 
Far to the east, Iran asks peace. 


Cryptic and pointed are Dean’s dog- 
gerels. This summary style of presenting 
the day’s news is particularly appealing 
and interesting to the commuter and bus 
rider. Generally, a glance at the head- 
lines is followed by the reading of the 
daily verses as workers settle in their bus 
seats to peruse their newspapers en route 
to their homes and families. 

Paraphrasing the late Denis Aloysius 
McCarthy, let it be said that: 


The newspaper poet's a commonplace fellow, 

The humblest may know what his poetry 
means. 

Strong rhythmic beating, dramatic and fleet- 
ing— 

Doggerel headlines on day-by-day themes. 





Part of SDX‘s Saturday program on the L. S. U. campus will be held in the main courtroom of 
the magnificent new Law Building, a model of the Supreme Court Building in Washington 
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WHO : WHAT - WHERE 





Louis La Coss (Kansas °11), a member 
of the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 
staff since 1923 and an editorial writer 
for the last six years, has succeeded 
Casper S. Yost, who died March 28, as 
editor of that paper’s editorial page. 
La Coss has been in the newspaper pro- 
fession since 1911 when he started on the 
Kansas City Star. He was also with the 
San Diego (Cal.) Sun and the Associated 
Press. 


Pum Fortman (Ohio State °35) joined 
the editorial staff of the Springfield (O.) 
News June 23. Formerly he was a re- 
porter on the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune. 


Three graduates of the University of 
Minnesota department of journalism, two 
of them members of Sigma Delta Chi, 
work together in the public relations of- 
fice at Camp Haan, Calif., antiaircraft 
training center. They joined the army 
at three different stations at three dif- 
ferent times. Ben W. Kern, ’34, a private, 
enlisted in the National Guard at White 
Bear Lake, Minn. Pvr. Harotp CHucKEr, 
40, volunteered for duty and left his job 
on the copy desk of the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal. First Set. Rocer A. Cow- 
ELL, 40, former member of the Minne- 
sota Daily’s newscast staff, is chief clerk 
in the public relations office. 

Another U. of Minnesota department 
of journalism graduate stationed at Camp 
Haan is Lieut. Linus P. Warp, ’40, a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi, and battery 
commander of Hq. Battery, 2nd Bn., 78th 
CA (AA). He was formerly public rela- 
tions officer of his regiment. 


James N. Meyer (Northwestern °40) on 
the same day, May 12, became a father 
and was promoted to the position of 
picture editor of the LaCrosse (Wis.) 
Tribune. The son was named James N., 
Jr. He is the first grandson of Joun L. 
Meyer (Wisconsin Professional), secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Inland Daily Press 
Association, Chicago. 


D. Mac SHowers (Iowa °41), president 
of the University of Iowa chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi the past year, has been 
accepted as a midshipman in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, and is at Abbott Hall, 
Chicago. 


Tom Buck (Indiana °’39) is now Pvt. 
John T. Buck of Company “C,” 51st Inf. 
Tng. Bn. at Camp Wolters, Texas. Buck 
was called into training from his job on 
the staff of the financial department of 
the Chicago Tribune. He has teen named 
battalion reporter. 





Going Into Training? 


Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, The QUILL will follow you—IF 
you keep the circulation department 
informed. 


If you are going into military train- 
ing for Uncle Sam, changing jobs, 
moving to the next state or street, 
make sure you promptly notify— 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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He’s “Telling It 


For the Marines” 





Maj. Meigs O. Frost 


Maj. Frost, on leave from the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune for the “duration,” is direct- 
ing publicity for the Southern Recruiting 
Division of the United States Marine Corps. 
Winner of Sigma Delta Chi's “Distinguished 
Service Award” at the Des Moines conven- 
tion a year ago, he hopes to be on hand to 
welcome delegates to the New Orleans 
meeting. 





KENNETH BARNETTE (Purdue ex-'38) has 
joined the editorial staff of the Athens 
(O.) Messenger as a general assignment 


reporter. He formerly was with the 
Howard Publications, Chicago. 
Ratpw A. Beese (Columbia °32) has 


opened an office at 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, where he will continue 
his business of copy editing and styling, 
revising, research, and other publishers’ 
services. 


WiuiaM P. McCanit, former Associated 
Press employe in Milwaukee, became a 
second lieutenant in the U. S. Marine 
Corps reserve at graduation exercises 
at Quantico, Va., May 29. 


Witiarp Rossins (South Dakota U. ’31), 
for the past three years editor-manager 
of the Corydon (Ia.) Times-Republican, 
entered the army in July as a member 
of the 124th Observation Squadron, Iowa 
National Guard. 


SAVE @fibtmy MONEY 


BUY DIRECT FROM NEA 
ITE FOF ¢ NET 
Sy 95 


NEA- ENGRAVING SERVICE 
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Roy N. Vernstrom (Oregon °41) has been 
appointed informational assistant to the 
National Youth Administration adminis 
trator in Oregon, with headquarters in 
Portland. 


Tom Mappox (Ohio State °40) has re 
signed as state editor of the Lorain (O.) 
Journal to join the editorial staff of the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen as general as 
signment reporter. 


CLARENCE K. Streir (Montana °14), au 
thor of “Union Now” and a former New 
York Times foreign correspondent, was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Laws de 
gree by the Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine, June 15. 


CLARENCE Frost (Oklahoma °31) has re 
signed as news editor of the Hobart 
(Okla.) Democrat-Chief to become as 
sistant in journalism at the University 
of Oklahoma. 


Three of the 15 newspapermen to receive 
Nieman Fellowships June 1 are members 
of Sigma Delta Chi. Kennetu N. Stewart 
(Stanford ’23) is national news editor of 
PM. He has been in journalism since 
1923, working successively for the Fresno 
(Cal.) Bee, El Paso Times, Atlanta Jour 
nal, New York Telegram, Paris (France) 
Herald, New York Herald Tribune, Lit 
erary Digest, New York Times, and PM. 
He taught journalism at Stanford Uni 
versity from 1932 to 1934. 

Rosert Lascu (Nebraska ’28), foreign 
news editor and editorial writer for the 
Omaha World-Herald. As a _ Rhodes 
scholar he received the B.A. degree from 
Oriel College, Oxford, in 1930. He has 
been with the World-Herald since 1931. 

Epwarp M. MILter (Oregon ’26) is Sun 
day and feature editor of the Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian. He has been with the 
Oregonian since his graduation from the 
University of Oregon in 1926. 


KENNETH TOLER (Louisiana ’27), in charge 
of the Jackson (Miss.) bureau of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, 
is president of the Jackson Press Club. 


Jack A. Moorneap (Northwestern °25) 
purchased the Neodesha (Kans.) Daily 
Sun June 15. 


R. S. GrtFrttan (Minnesota '22), former 
make-up editor of the Minneapolis Trib 
une is now in the St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
Sunday department. 


RUSSELL WEBER (Marquette '39) has left 
the West Allis (Wis.) Guide to join the 
public relations department of the Chain 
Belt Company, Milwaukee. 





Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar 
antees the maintenance of 
official specifications and pro 
tects your fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your 
insignia by ordering ONLY 
from your official jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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Hail Haswell 


Sicma DELTA CHI’s program to mark 
Historical Sites in Journalism gets under 
way with the announcement that the first 
marker to be erected by the fraternity 
will be on or near the site where Anthony 
Haswell (1756-1816), founder of the Ver- 
mont Gazette in historic Bennington, Vt., 
operated his first printing press. That site 
is near Battle Monument on the monu- 
ment grounds in Bennington. 

Haswell, outspoken opponent of the 
Alien and Sedition laws, which he re- 
garded as perils to American independ- 
ence, suffered imprisonment because of the way in which he 
championed the cause of Mathew Lyon, first victim of the. Sedi- 
tion Act, which was passed in July, 1798. Week after week he 
denounced the prosecution and imprisonment of Lyon. When 
Lyon was released from prison it was as a popular hero. 

Then Haswell was sent to prison in October, 1799, for having 
published “false, malicious, wicked and seditious libel.” He was 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment and to pay a $200 fine. 
When he was released on July 9, 1800, some 2,000 persons from 
Bennington and surrounding towns and villages celebrated. 





THe distinguished committee that selected Haswell and the 
site of his press to inaugurate the Historic Sites program did 
well, we believe. In addition, the committee has amassed a 
large amount of material on other outstanding figures of the 
American press, most of whom have never been memorialized 
in any physical way. 

It was the honoring of such individuals and their work that 
the fraternity had in mind when the program was undertaken. 
There was also the thought, as expressed in THe Quit at the 
time, that the American press had been too backward in recog- 
nizing the services and perpetuating the memory of the men 
who had served journalism, and the nation, so well with their 
pens. 

Many memorials, it was noted, have been erected to those who 
have served their country with the sword, but all too few to the 
men whose pens fashioned, popularized and defended American 
institutions and ideals. 


Nor did the fraternity have in mind attempting to do the job 
all alone. Its effort was to be directed toward the memorializing 
of one outstanding journalistic figure and the site of his effort 
each year, the announcement or the actual erection of a marker 
to be the fraternity’s contribution to the observance of Na- 
tional Newspaper Week. 

It was and is the hope of the national organization of Sigma 
Delta Chi that its individual chapters, in cooperation with local, 
state or national press associations and organizations, would 
undertake similar marker projects in their respective areas. 

Thus, a concerted effort would be made to make the public 
aware of the men who have served their country through jour- 
nalism—to make readers more and more aware of the part a 
free press has played and must play in the development of 
Democracy. 

Now that the start has been made, it is to be hoped that the 
program will gain momentum and roll along through the years 
ahead. 


Change—Or Perish! 


‘6 

Newspapers,” a newspaperman was remarking recently, 
“are in the same position today that the railroads were 20 years 
ago. For years the railroads had enjoyed a monopoly on trans- 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


portation—or at least what amounted to 
a monopoly. If anyone wanted to travel, 
they traveled by rail. The railroads didn’t 
take any too good care of their patrons, 
their comfort or their convenience. 

“But what a change has taken place. To- 
day, people travel by their own cars, by 
bus, by boat or by plane. The railroads 
suddenly woke up to the fact they had to 
do something if they wanted to continue 
in the passenger business. And look what 
has happened to the railroads since. 

“Now take the newspapers,” he went on. 
“A few years ago they had the world by 
the tail. If anyone wanted to advertise he 
did so either in newspapers or magazines. And if he wanted to 
advertise locally he had to do it in a newspaper. 

“Not so today. The newspaper must compete with radio sta- 
tions, billboards, all sorts of local publications, shopping guides, 
neighborhood papers and the like. And, frankly, a lot of them 
aren’t doing much to meet that competition.” 


T Hose may not be the exact words of the man quoted, but 
they are the gist and the sense of what he was saying. Which 
brings us again to the point we’ve been hammering away at in 
THE Quirt—that newspapers are too prone to live in the past, 
to be guided by past tradition and treatment of what is news 
and how it should be handled. They, and by “they” we mean 
the publishers and the men at the top, stubbornly resist change 
in newshandling or presentation, in fact almost any sort of 
change. 

Yet, at the same time, their own columns are carrying news 
accounts and advertisements which herald widespread changes 
in every field of business and industry, to say nothing of sig- 
nificant social changes which will have an effect upon the coun- 
try and its people for long years to come. 

Why is Tue Quit constantly harping on this theme—on the 
“rut of routine” and the “curse of sameness”? 

Because our own future, the future of countless others, and 
the future of the country itself rests in the rise or fall, the 
ascent or decline, of the newspaper. Because we want to see a 
live, pulsing, free-spoken, clear-thinking and prosperous press. 
Because we don’t want journalism to go to seed. 

That’s why, as we can get them, we intend to continue bring- 
ing you stories and articles of changes and innovations in the 
weekly and daily press; new ways of handling departments or 
sections; ideas and suggestions for livening and making more 
readable the news columns; samples of headlines that sparkle 
and shine amid their wooden, trite fellows; of special columns, 
local features and stunts that have worked well in some papers 
and might work even better in your own communities. 


Significantly Said: 


““Srupy words. Learn words, especially learn short words. 
Study the Bible and study Shakespeare for words. If I learned 
one great lesson at the university it was the lesson of research— 
where to find out what I wanted to know; what to read, how to 
read. And I have spent a lifetime in research and reading. 
Words are the most wonderful things. Made up of just 26 
letters—yet they describe everything in the world, from the 
beginning of time until now. I love words. I love to see 
reporters write. I love to see the printed page come up. To me 
it is beautiful."—-M.E. “Mefo” Foster, founder of the Houston 
(Texas) Chronicle and editor emeritus of the Houston Press. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


may be awaiting Uncle Sam’s call to serv- 
ice—particularly to four of you! 

“Col. Frank Halford, Officer in Charge 
of the Southern Division,” writes Maj. 
Frost, “had received authority to enlist 
four newspapermen who, after they have 
received their brief basic training at San 
Diego, Calif., will be promoted to ser- 
geants and detailed as ‘publicity ser- 
geants’ at various points around the divi- 
sion. I could use one here in New Or- 
leans right now. They need one in 
Raleigh, N. C., Little Rock, Ark., and 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Their duties 
would be the same as a reporter assigned 
to cover the United States Marine Corps 
news as part of his run, but it would be 
all his run. 

“The Marines,” continues Maj. Frost, 
“enlist men from 17 to 30, without de- 
pendents. But Col. Halford says for pub- 
licity sergeant a man should be not much 
younger than 23, with the necessary news- 
paper reporting experience.” 

And now comes the “pay-off.” The pay 
for such publicity sergeants, advises Maj. 
Frost, is $90 a month for the first three 
months as a sergeant, then pay and allow- 
ances jump to $140 a month. During the 
basic training period of four months at 
San Diego, however, the recruit’s pay 
starts at $21 a month and rises to $35. 
Free uniforms, housing and chow while 
training and free medical and dental serv- 
ice from start to finish are additional 
entries on the asset side of the ledger. 

“Any qualified non-com,” adds Maj. 
Frost, “has his shot for a commission. We 
have no West Point or Annapolis in the 
United States Marine Corps, though some 
West Pointers and Annapolis men ask for 
and get Marine Corps commissions. 

“Probably you know,” he continues, 
“that the Marine Corps, now is about 60,- 
000 strong and headed for 100,000. The 
two-ocean Navy is 500,000 strong and 
the Marines, by law, are approximately 
20 per cent total Navy strength. Many a 
youngster, with such a good running start, 
will get his commission and make a life- 
time career of the Marines. There is no 
‘Yah’ when a Marine gets his commission 
from the ranks, particularly if he’s had a 
college education, and we have plenty of 
college men now enlisted men, working 
toward that very goal.” 


InrerESTED? Then get out your type- 
writer and speed a letter to Maj. Frost for 
any further details that may be bothering 
you. His address is: United States Ma- 
rine Corps, Headquarters Southern Re- 
cruiting Division, Room 328-331, New Fed- 
eral Building, New Orleans, La. 

We hadn’t intended to make this a Ma- 
rine column this month, but we were so 
interested in Maj. Frost’s letter—and felt 
that what he had to say would be of such 
general interest—that there was nothing 
else to do. 

And we're looking forward to seeing 
him at the Sigma Delta Chi convention 
“next month—to pick up where we left off 
last year at Des Moines. 
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Looking for News in London 


[Concluded from page 5] 


newsmen have become almost synony- 
mous, that many wisecracks are being 
made around the town about the affinity, 
or that a ground crop of stories, mainly 
unprintable, have got into circulation con- 
cerning the Americans and their experi- 
ences, in and out of the hotel. 

Comedian Leslie Henson, for example, 
in a popular revue now playing here, gets 
a belly laugh by telling his audiences that 
since the American newspapermen went 
to live at the Savoy the waiters have be- 
come so rich that they now tip the guests. 

Close friend of almost every newsman 
populating the hotel is Carroll Gibbons, 
the only American dance-band leader left 
in London, who leads the Savoy’s small 
dance orchestra each night for dancing. 

Carroll knows most of the correspond- 
ents by their first names, gags with them 
at and away from his piano, knows their 
favorite tunes, their birthdays, and shares 
with them the latest news from home. 
Once he was goaded into improvising a 
jingle which had for its plug line “God 
help the Press,” after a small bunch of 
newspapermen had sent up half a dozen 
notes gagging his playing. A grand fel- 
low, he is very popular and threatens to 
put on a Fall broadcast to America in 
which he swears he will mention corre- 
spondents, and their foibles, by name. 


Yer the Savoy is not what it was a few 
months ago. “Tich,” whom someone once 
called the “newspaperman’s best friend,” 
has gone into the Army, and his tiny, ex- 
clusive bar at the rear of the hotel is 
closed. 

“Tich,” of small stature, good-humored 
and willing, could produce a glass of beer, 
a shot of whisky, a sandwich, or a plate 
of ham and eggs for a work-weary news- 
paperman at almost any hour of the night. 

The writer once saw him accept an 
order for a “glass of Horlick’s, hot,” with- 
out batting an eye, at a time when every 
other newspaperman present was drink- 
ing something much stronger. 

That he made a fortune in tips is by 
the way. They closed down his bar when 
it was found that nonresident outsiders 
were horning in and threatening to get 
the hotel in trouble over its liquor license. 
“Tich,” and his bar, are today but a mem- 
ory, and the newsmen get to bed much 
earlier. 

“Ted,” long, lean, and suave, and “Roy,” 
youthful and energetic, have supplanted 
“Tich” in the popularity stakes. Waiters 
in the main bar of the hotel, they have 
become almost the most sought after men 
in London, not for the liquor they serve, 
but for the cigarets they may be able to 
produce. Cigarets in this man’s town are 
as scarce as butter or sugar, and smoke- 
hungry men are going to almost extreme 
lengths to get a pack. 


Goop entertainment is provided for 
the onlooker willing to sit in a quiet 
corner of the Savoy bar and watch the 


efforts of American newsmen to pry cig 
arets—usually non-existent—from either 
Ted or Roy. Ted has become a pastmaster 
at the art of apologizing for the lack of 
smokes. His excuses and the way in 
which he delivers them are good enough 
for the diplomatic service. 

And it is said that certain teetotal 
American correspondents have started 
drinking hard alcohol for the first time 
in their lives because they feel that occa 
sionally, if they get to know Ted or Roy 
well enough, they may be able to get a 
package of cigarets. 

The writer has a feeling that American 
newspapermen are responsible for a lot 
of the prosperity that now surrounds the 
Savoy. This may or may not be true. But 
it is true that the hotel gets so jammed 
at dinner-time that correspondents find it 
difficult to get a table. They find that sit 
uation a little hard to bear, when they 
recall that last Fall and Winter, and even 
into the Spring, they were among the few 
that populated the otherwise wide open 
spaces in the restaurant at a time when 
the bombing kept almost everyone else 
indoors or below ground. 

Vicki Baum could find material for an 
other “Grand Hotel” in the Savoy today. 
A wag already has given her a ready-made 
title. He suggests “Savoy Nights—or 
Roughing It in London.” 


Blitz Beat 


|Concluded from page 12] 


easier than ever before to get good pic 
tures of the troops in action. The sole re 
striction to photos is that they shall NOT 
show in detail closeups of new equipment 

For the first time in maneuvers, the 
Army declared that during the Louisiana 
war games reporters would be allowed to 
be with one side—that they must declare 
beforehand which Army they desired to 
be with and not change over without spe 
cial permission. 

Norman Walker, of the Associated 
Press, got the jump on the natural first 
person capture story. He was held for 
24 hours and released. 

Several men, particularly photog 
raphers who must get between enemy 
lines for good pictures, objected to the 
capture ruling, for they would be held 
inactive for an entire day and naturally 
would not be willing to take a chance of 
capture unless the gamble was worth it. 

All this, I hope, gives you an idea of 
what it’s like to be a “war correspondent” 
on the All-American front! 





Louis OutzyK (Marquette °39) recently 
was advanced to the post of assistant pic- 
ture editor of the Milwaukee Journal. 
He formerly was on the police run of the 
Journal. The Milwaukee Press club 
named Olzyk editor of the group’s annual 
publication, Once-A-Year. 
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In this man's business . . . of all businesses . . . a man 
must be well informed. 


In this man’s business . . . today of all times . . . a man 
must keep well informed. 


Too many things are happening, and too fast, in all phases 



















of newspaper operations for any compromise with knowledge 
on the part of newspaper people. 





Be your bailiwick editorial, circulation, classified, display, 
mechanical, or what have you—there’s material in every is- 
sue of Epiror & PUBLISHER earmarked for you. 





But if you're as progressive a person as we think you are, 
you'll read beyond this. For no newspaper department is 
isolated or self-contained. The successful newspaper is a 


Start reading Epitor & Pus- well-integrated team. 
LISHER today. A personal copy 


will cost you but $4.00 a year. 
pet Se eee eae There are a lot of problems ahead for all of us. If Eprror & 


PUBLISHER can help even a little with yours, how much is 
that worth to you a year? 
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